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of tea.   This is where I had the chief advantage in point of speed, for I covered the distance by motor between 8.30 one morning and 2 p.m. of the following day, when I reached Enzeli just in time to board the steamer, which in two days and a night takes one to Baku on the Russian side of the Caspian.    It was a breathless race Bell and I had to catch that boat. Our  first   adventure   happened  before   even   we got to Kazvin, when we qame to what in summertime would be a wide and dry river-bed, but under the then prevailing wet and windy weather conditions (it was in early April) had become a sea of yellow mud, broken into a thousand different water channels and tiny little eddies.   Bell looked at it and shook his head.   He couldn't cross over a bridge,  there was none;  he couldn't follow a course in the riverbed, there was none to follow;  only slimy mud fiats with huge boulders in between.   He could only trust to luck.   He plunged boldly in and had got half-way across, his arms being nearly wrenched from their sockets in the effort, when all of a sudden came that awful whirr of the engine which proclaims that it has gone on strike because the wheels won't bite. We looked round for help in a country-side which up to that moment I had thought deserted.   But as always happens when there is a hint of an accident anywhere between London and Timbuctoo, a crowd sprung  from  nowhere,  instantly  gathered  on  the river-bank, and rolling up its blue cotton trousers, dashed to our assistance.   They stumbled,  yelling and excited, across the slimy marsh, they surrounded the stranded car and bodily extricated us from our unpleasant position,  hoisting us to safety on the opposite bank.246                   ' INDISCRETIONS'
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